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is Side and e 


Penury 





The political and cultural success our envoys and 
delegates meet with in their easy role on the inter- 
National stage should not go to our head. It is the 
Success of a debutante ; conditions at home are not so 
bright for the housewife, particularly among the 117 
lakhs of agricultural families. An indication can be 
had from a study “ Use of Food Surpluses for Economic 
Development” made Mr. V. M. Dandekar on the data 
supplied by the Agricultural Labour Inquiry and the 

- Rural Credit Survey. Penury is acute among agricul- 
tural labourers in Orissa, South and Central Vindhya 
Pradesh, East Madhya Pradesh, Bombay, Deccan, etc., 
etc. The study reveals that the consumption of pulses 
and cereals is pitifully close to starvation level. Mr. 
Dandekar assumes that Rs. 350 should be the minimum 
basic annual income per earner unit (average adult 
Male earner) so that a consumption expenditure of 
Rs. 250 per year be possible per consumption unit 
(average hypothetical adult male). Rs. 350 per annum 
would allow the earner to support 1.4 consumption 
units including himself. 
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Were all rural labourers to reach that minimum, 
the total income should be Rs. 1,115.67 crores instead 
of the present Rs. 817.32 crores; in other words the 
yearly increase should be some 36 per cent. Moreover, 
owing to vagaries in agricultural factors, additional 
provision should be made for increasing employ- 
ment of agricultural labour to the tune of Rs. 159.25 
crores per year, whilst the first Five-Year Plan fore- 
saw an additional employment bringing in only Rs. 400 
crores. 


Were the minima of earning and expenditure to 
be lowered to Rs. 300 and Rs. 200 respectively, the 
yearly relief and additional income for the total agri- 
cultural labour should not be less than Rs. 463.60 crores 
annually. 


These figures may suggest the dimensions of the 
problem of under-employment and deficient income 
among agricultural labourers. On the other hand, 
whatever be the increase in income, the labourer’s ex- 
penditure will go to food ; hence any surplus of cereals 
from other countries should be welcome. Such is one 
realistic conclusion one can draw from the survey. 


Foreign Help 

In that connection it is well to note that on his 
return from a tour in Europe, a senior officer of the 
Finance Ministry confessed that he had not met with 
any encouraging response. This should tone up our 
welcome to America’s offer of a new supply of cotton 
and cereals on easy terms (some three million tons 
of wheat, etc. spread over three years, partly donated, 
partly repayable in rupees at advantageous prices and 
to be spent in India). 
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During the first Five-Year Plan, the U.S.A. sup- 
plied Rs. 300 crores worth of wheat and cotton and 
was agreeable to let 80 per cent be utilised in the 
country, the other 20 per cent to be repaid in Rupees 
over forty years, which, in view of our dollar shortage, 
was an invaluable contract. In spite of it all, there 
are a few liberish fellows who dare insult American 
philanthropy. Yet one could hardly accept cotton bales 
and wheat bags without paying for the gunny-stitches 
in bags and bales. 


Grumpy Gentlemen 

Whilst discussing foreign assistance, a complaint 
made in the Niyogi Report comes to the mind. The 
Niyogi Committee mentions, not without bitterness, 
that from January 1950 to June 1954, Christian mis- 
sions in India received Rs. 29.27 crores, of which Rs. 
20.68 crores came from the U.S.A. and Rs. 1.67 crores 
from Canada. To which “The Eastern Economist” 
effectively retorts that in that way the missions have 
been of assistance in maintaining our balance of pay- 
ments. The activities which this money supported 
were in conformity with the Constitution. “It is cer- 
tainly open to a state government to invoke good 
reasons, namely public order, morality and health, to 
restrict operations of foreign missionaries (as well as 
of other persons) pursuing courses contrary to national 
interests.... There appears to have been in Madhya 
Pradesh no single prosecution in these terms.” 


In short, were it not for the assistance missions 
received from abroad, our adverse balance of pay- 
ments which was Rs. 26 crores during the first Five- 
Year Plan would have been more than doubled. Any 
Sensible citizen would rejoice at such a realistic con- 
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tribution. But “apparently to Dr. Niyogi’s Committee 
things look otherwise. Missionaries who help keep our 
balance of payments at this time are more dangerous 
on this account.” 


The Lonely Howl 

The Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations has, in its most recent report, warned 
the one billion and a half people of the world who are 
undernourished, that they should not place their hopes 
on the setting up of a world food bank, and that “ the 
need for national food reserves is greatest in the 
countries suffering from chronic malnutrition.” Prac- 
tical obstacles are too great, and the best that could 
be done at present is a World Food Capital Fund 
that would provide “capital through food”, They 
insist that the solution lies in building up national food 
stocks, that would, if occasion demands, be replenished 
from outside. 

It is an out of date nostrum to speak of self-suf- 
ficient countries. As to India, she must in the crisis 
of her modernisation, seek help from abroad not only 
in food but in many lines. The experts of the World 
Bank and of the International Monetary Fund, as well 
as our own Planning Commission, gave it as their 
considered opinion that India’s development calls for 
ample foreign aid. The Government has duly con- 
tacted foreign governments and business firms to se- 
cure foreign experts and foreign machinery: Indian 
economists approve this policy. The State governments 
themselves showed a healthy rivalry in inviting foreign 
plants on their territory: Bengal, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, etc. So far only one shrill voice has been 
heard that denounced the policy, The Report of the 
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Niyogi Committee boldly says: “ Independent India 
needs no foreign help in solving its economic and 
social problems.” (Cf. Report, p. 158. line 19). The 
dictum is surely surprizing, coming as it does from a 
“fact-finding” committee. It sound like the bitter 
howl of a lonely jackal ! A. L. 





MARXISM COMPLETELY OUT OF DATE 


“There are various aspects of Socialism and Socialism 
certainly means approach to an egalitarian society, equality 
of opportunity and the like. But Socialism does not mean 
equality in a very low level of existence. I do not call that 
Socialism..... Marx was a great man and everybody could 
profit by his teaching and thinking. But am I to be told 
that what he said about England 100 or 150 years ago is 
going to be applied to India or any other country? It is 
fantastic. It is completely unjust to Marx, if to nobody 
else..... Socialism of Marx — not ideas of Marx — is out 
of date today because the chronological aspect has changed 
in a tremendously rapid way so that the conclusions Marx 
drew do not apply to-day. 

“Socialism has to be seen in a larger perspective. We 
naturally dislike and ought to dislike the big distances that 
exist in India between the very rich and the poor. It should 
hurt any sensitive person. Our approach should be to remove 
these disparities. Nevertheless, in the act of removal of these 
disparities if we succeed in doing something which prevents 
our going ahead as a people then we have not served the 
people or the cause of Socialism. If in the act of doing 
that, the productive apparatus suffers then we have done the 
work wrong way. ° 

“There can be no doubt that creating enthusiasm in the 
country is tremendously helpful in a task, and every person 
who comes in the way of that enthusiasm, who creates an 
atmosphere of discouragement, despair and doubt is really 
striking a blow at the accomplishment of that task.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru. 
(From speech in Rajya Sabha on 7-9-1956): 
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Miihis 3 e; ompensation Act 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 which 
marked the beginning of social security in India pro- 
vides for the payment of compensation to workers by 
employers for death or disablement caused by indus- 
trial accidents or occupational diseases. It applies only 
to those workers who get less than Rs. 400 per month 
as pay and who are employed in certain specified oc- 
cupations. 


Not infrequently workmen meet with accidents 
in course of their employment which result in injuries 
and even death. The injuries may disable a workman 
temporarily or permanently or may reduce his capa- 
city to work and consequently to earn what otherwise 
he could ordinarily earn. Death may deprive the family 
of its breadwinner and in consequence bring much 
misery to the surviving members. This law provides 
for all these eventualities. 


The law defines who a workmen is and states when 
he is entitled to claim compensation. The quantum 
of compensation to be paid is laid down in the law 
based on the workman’s wages and the nature of the 
injury. In some cases a lump sum is granted as com- 
pensation, in others it is paid in instalments. 


A Commissioner of Compensations is appointed 
under the Act whose duty it is to inquire into the 
accident and decide who is to receive compensation 
and how much. The employer must send him informa- 
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tion when an accident which must be compensated 


has occurred and deposit the compensation money with 
him. 


In 1954 out of a total of 3,747,467 workmen 66,118 
met with accidents. Of these accidents 1,165 resulted 
in death, 4,543 in permanent disablement and 60,410 
in temporary disablement. A sum of Rs. 6,425,062 was 
paid as compensation to the victims of the accidents. 


Though the Act has been drafted with great care 
and the wording is clear enough nevertheless quite 
frequently cases come before the various tribunals in- 
volving the interpretation of the various sections. Most 
of these cases are appeals against the decisions of 
Commissionars of compensation: Many of these are 
of great importance to a student of Labour Law as 
they give clear interpretations of the various pro- 
visions of the Act. We shall give here a digest of some 
of the recent decisions concerning the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 


Angus Co. Ltd. vs. Chouthi. (High Court of Calcutta) 
19—5—1955 

Question 

“When the compensation payable for a particular 
injury has been settled either by an award or by 
agreement, can the workmen make a second applica- 
tion on the ground that the injury has since been ag- 
gravated and the disablement has consequently in- 
creased ? ” 


Facts 


Chouthi, a workmen employed by the Angus Co. 
of Serampore, while on duty was knocked down and 
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horribly injured by a locomotive belonging to the Com- 
pany. He was treated for a month at the Company’s 
hospital and then discharged. Doctors who examined 
him stated that he had lost permanently 60 per cent 
of his earning capacity and on this assessment the 
compensation to be paid was fixed at Rs. 1,512. 


The worker rejoined duty and worked for a short 
time but had to quit to undergo another serious opera- 
tion to remove some more pieces of bone embedded 
in his skull. He again came to work when cured but 
had to give up for good when the Company’s doctor 
declared that he was no more fit to work. 


The unfortunate man now asked that his compen- 
sation be enhanced as his capacity for earning had 
been reduced to zero. He claimed a lump sum of 
Rs. 4,200 minus what he had already received as com- 
pensation. The Company refused saying that the 
workmen had no right in law to make a second appli- 
cation. The Commissioner agreed with the petitioner 
that since there was aggravation of injury and hence 
reduction of earning capacity he was entitled to greater 
compensation. The Company went to the High Court 
on appeal. 


Judgement 

Their Lordships after a careful scrutiny of all 
evidence available to them came to the conclusion that 
in fact when the workman made his second application 
his loss of earning capacity was 100 per cent. This 
was also clear from the statement of the Company’s 
-doctor who had declared the workman to be absolutely 
‘unfit for work. 
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But the learned Judges however, after a thorough 
study of the relevant provisions of the Act and the 
Rules framed under the Act, held that a workman had 
no right to make a second application for compensa- 
tion when compensation had been decreed for a per- 
manent disablement. They agreed that in the case of 
a permanent partial disablement there might occur an 
aggravation. But the law as it stands has made no 
provision for such an eventuality. 


The appeal was dismissed. 
(1956 -I. LLJ. pp. 261-269). 


Imperial Tobacco Co. vs. Satona Bibi (Calcutta H. C.) 
27—5—55 

Question 

A workman was on sick leave. He came to the 
office to have his leave extended as he was required 
to do by the conditions of his service. The stress and 
strain of the journey was such that soon after arrival 
at the office he collapsed and died. ‘Was his death 
caused by an accident arising out of, and in the course 
of his employment ? 


Facts 

Mohammed Syed was employed as a floor sweeper 
by the Imperial Tobacco Co. Ltd. On 15th April 1952 
he reported sick, was seen by the Company’s doctor 
and was granted two days’ sick leave. He came back 
to the office on 17th to extend his leave as he was 
still sick. According to the Company’s rules a workman 
on sick leave had to produce a fresh certificate from 
his doctor either to rejoin duty or to have the leave 
extended. On 17th the doctor found he was suffering 
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from malaria and broncho-pneumonia and recommend- 
ed leave for three more days. Syed should have re- 
turned on 20th but being a Sunday he did not. On 
Monday he stayed at home without leave. On 22nd he 
came to the office on a rickshaw. He was so ill and weak 
that when he arrived at the gate he had to be helped 
out, and carried to the gate house. As his condition was 
rather bad he was carried upstairs to the dispensary. 
Here the doctor found him in a dying condition and 
gave him an injection. A few minutes later he died. 


Syed’s mother, Santona Bibi, claimed compensation 
on the ground that her son’s death was caused partly 
by disease and partly by the stress and strain of the 
journey undertaken as required by the conditions of 
his employment. The Company contended that the 
death was due sobly to disease, The Commissioner of 
Workman’s Compensation decided in.favour of Santona 
Bibi. The company went on appeal. 

Judgement 

Their Lordships going through the evidence before 
them found that both parties, to win their case, had 
generously made use of half truths and whole lies. 
They had some very hard words against the Company. 
Carefully shifting the evidence they came to the con- 
clusion that Syed was a very sick man on the 22nd. He 
had to report himself to the Company’s doctor either 
to rejoin duty or to have his leave extended. A man 
suffering from broncho-pneumonia needed above all 
rest in bed. Because of the rules and the shortness 
of the leave granted by the doctor the poor man was 
ebliged to undertake this journey which was too much 
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of a strain on his weakened body. This journey ag- 
gravated his illness and caused his death. Hence the 
death was due partly to disease and partly to the 
journey. Their Lordships upheld the decision of the 
Commissioner and dismissed the appeal with costs. 


(1956 - II. LLJ. pp. 35-40) 


Santan Fernandes vs. B.P.Ltd. (High Court of Bombay) 
27—9—55 

Question 

A young man working on board a ship collapsed 
and died of heat stroke. The temperature that day 
was only 101°F. Can his dependents claim compen- 
sation on the ground that the nature of the deceased 
man’s work was a contributory cause and hence death 
resulted in the course of, and out of his employment ? 


Facts 

Joachim Fernandes was a scullion on board the 
Company’s good ship, the S. S. British Chemist, One 
day in July 1953. when the ship was near Bahrein the 
boy collapsed, lost consciousness, developed a high 
temperature (110°) and died soon after. His task on 
board was to serve food to officers and members of the 
crew, 56 men in all. He had, during the course of his 
duties, to make frequent and regular trips to the cold- 
storage where the temperature was very low, then from 
there to the kitchen where the temperature was high 
and after that to the dining room. The mother of the boy, 
the applicant in this case, contended that this frequent 
variation in the temperatures, to which her son was 
continuously subjected caused his death. The Company 
denied the contention saying that the temperature on 
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the day the scullion died was nothing extraordinary, 
only 101 degrees, and that after all he had not to make 
so many trips to the cold-storage and kitchen. 


“The learned Commissioner for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation observed in the course of his order that no 
evidence was led on behalf of the applicant to show 
that the work of the deceased exposed him to special 
risk of heat stroke. The learned Commissioner said 
that the deceased scullion had to work under cover, 
that he was not exposed to the rays of the sun or the 
heat of the engine room or heat of the kitchen and 
that the character of his employment ‘was not such 
as to create or intensify the risks that arise from extra- 
ordinary natural causes.’ The learned Commissioner 
came to the conclusion that the employment of the 
deceased did not expose him ‘to some peculiar and 
extraordinary danger’ and therefore it could not be 
said that he died of an injury by accident.” He ac- 
cordingly dismissed the application. The petitioner 
appealed. 


Judgement 

The Court, however, did not agree with the learned 
Commissioner. After a careful study of the nature 
of the scullion’s work on board, their Lordships came 
to the conclusion that the death was an accident in 
the course of, and out of the employment of the de- 
ceased. He was continuously and frequently subjected 
to great and sudden variations of temperature when 
through the course of his duties he had make frequent 
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trips to and fro between the kitchen, cold-storage 
and the dining room. He was the only scullion on 
board and had to serve 56 men. 


The Commissioner’s decision was reversed. 
(1956 - II. LLJ. pp. 21-25.) 


Bai Diva Kahuji vs. Silver Cotton Mills Ltd. (Bombay H. C.) 
15—12—55 

Question 

A normal healthy man while working suddenly 
collapses and shortly after dies. According to medical 
opinion death was due to heart failure. Can death 
in these circumstances be said to have been caused 
in the course of, and out of the employment of the 
deceased workman ? 


Facts 

On a hot day in June 1953, Kaluji Shivaji, who 
was a weaver employed by the Silver Cotton Mills 
Lid., of Ahmedabad, was working on the first shift 
which commenced at 7-30 am. At 3-30 p.m. he col- 
lapsed and lost consciousness. He was carried to the 
hospital where some stimulants revived him. He went 
home and that very night, at about 12 p.m, he died. 
His widow applied for compensation but the Commis- 
sioner for Workmen’s Compensation rejected her plea 
on the ground that there was no evidence to show 
that the man was suffering from heart trouble and 
that that trouble was aggravated by the man working 
on that particular day. She appealed. 
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Judgement oe 
Their Lordships admitted that there was no direct afte 
evidence to show as to what the man died of. There was pun 
no post mortem examination. A doctor Vaidya giving 
evidence on behalf of the applicant had given as his Fac 
expert opinion that the man had died of heart disease. 
He had further stated that unconsciousness is a sign drin 
of a disease and work is likely to accelerate the death Mu 
of a person suffering from heart trouble. The police 70 
surgeon who had attended to the man after he had whi 
collapsed had stated that the man had complained of wit 
giddiness and feeling faint. The expert opinion of pan 
the Dr. Vaidya was based on probabilities. In the Wh 
case those probabilities were reasonable. The Court fell 
accepted the conclusion of the doctor that the death was The 
due to heart failure. If that is admitted then it follows pen 
that the man was suffering from heart trouble. This Sur 
trouble was aggravated by the nature of the man’s 
work. Hence death was caused due to an accident in 
the course of, and out of the employment of the work- wa: 
man. The Commissioner’s decision was reversed and of | 
the applicant’s appeal succeeded. A sum of Rs. 3,500 hac 
was granted as compensation to the dependants of acc 
Kaluji Shivaji, nes 
(1956 - I. LLJ. pp. 740-42.) 
Jud 
Sundaresa Mudaliar vs. Muthammal (High Court Madras) 
anc 
3—1—56 ari 
Question nn 
A man employed as a car driver goes to repair a (tt 
motor pump belonging to his master and while working pre 
at it falls into a well and is drowned. Is compensation 


due on the ground that the accident happened in the 
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course of, and arose out of his employment ? He was 
after all employed to drive a car and not to repair 
pumps. 


Facts 

The deceased Murugan was employed as a car 
driver by Sri Sundaresa Mudaliar. This Sundaresa 
Mudaliar, besides owning three motor cars, had also 
7 or 8 pump sets at Mallamooppanampatti and else- 
where for irrigating fields. On May 10, 1953 Murugan 
with an employee of his master went to Mallamoop- 
panampatti to fix a pump which had gone out of order. 
While going down into the well he lost his balance, 
fell in and was fatally injured. He died the next day. 
The widow of the worker filed an application for com- 
pensation and was granted a sum of Rs. 1,500. Sri 
Sundaresa Mudaliar appealed against this decision. 


The appellant contended that no compensation 
was due as the accident did not occur in the course 
of the man’s employment. He was a car driver and he 
had no business to meddle with pumps. Besides the 
accident was brought about by the gross contributory 
negligence of the deceased. 


Judgement 

Ramaswami J. after an elaborate study of English 
and Indian case law held that “the accident must 
arise from a risk reasonably incidental to the work 
which it is the duty of the workman to perform giving 
(the statute being remedial) a wide and liberal inter- 
pretation to the word “ duty ” and whilst the workman 
is engaged about that employment and not acting out- 
side the scope of the employment, and the accident 
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must have arisen when the relationship of employer ¢ 

and workman can reasonably be held to have been 

subsisting.” 
wo 
“Tf the workman is injured while doing work * 
which, although not strictly the work required of him a 
by the terms of his contract, is yet such as a reasonable te 
employer, had he been present, would reasonably be * 
expected to acquiesce in the workman performing in ie 
the special circumstances (although strictly not an a 
emergency) and if such work is for the benefit of the tal 
employer, and such as the workman is competent to th: 
perform, then the workman in such a case is not outside i 
the scope or sphere of his employment, and is within 
the protection of the Act.” a 
Murugan as motor car driver could be expected oa 
to know something about motor pumps. Hence he was va 
competent. He was working for the benefit of his his 
master. Servants are expected to do jobs other than “a 
those they are employed to perform, when they are (A 
competent. His Lordship therefore, held that the fatal is 
accident to Murugan happened in the course of, and cay 
arose out of his employment, When the accident is a 
fatal negligence is no bar to compensation (S. 3). ot] 
The appeal was dismissed with costs. “ 
(1956 - II. LLJ. pp. 52-57.) wi 
th 
F. C, Rodrigues 
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ilivels of oliving 


Sociologists are not without their worries and 
woes ; their worries when they try to examine the 
words and deeds of men, and try to assemble them 
into neat conclusions ; their woes when they want to 
express their conclusions in mathematical dialect. They 
are not sky-pilots like pure mathematicians who fly 
at ease in the higher regions of the abstract; they 
are pedestrians who at every step stumble against 
concrete quantities. Their walk is hesitant and their 
talk hazy. It is precisely when they want to be precise 
that they are most consciously inaccurate and un- 
realistic. Let us take one of their most favourite ex- 
pression: the average man. In some way or other, an 
average man is supposed to be a type. “The average 
elerk may be supposed to mean one who receives the 
average income of all clerks, whose expenditure on 
necessaries and on luxuries is the average of all of 
his class, who takes the average amount of interest 
in his work, of average ability and average age” 
(A. L. Bowley) ('). Quételet’s average man in contrast 
is of average height, weight, strength, girth, and lung 
capacity, with eyes of normal range and medium tint, 
in short, a “mean” man (the type from which all 
other men have deviated in their anthropological 
measurements) (7). In newspapers, the average man 
will refer to the type around which the largest number 
will be found to hover (the mode) or about which 
there are as many below as there are above (median). 
When we deal with measurable quantities, we may 








(1) A. L. Bowley, Elements of Statistics. 
(2) Cf. Physique Sociale. 
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succeed in putting some meaning in our sociographic 
surveys ; but if we dabble in factors which escape 
exact measurements (intelligence, will power, virtue, 
etc.), our sociological conclusions are little better than 
infantile stammering, the most glaring instance being 
laws of religious sociology. 


Comparing Nations 

When comparing conditions obtaining in different 
countries, it often happens that patriotic citizens show 
themselves astonishingly partial. A Frenchman would 
feel that his level of living is superior to the English 
level, merely on the plea that French cooking is better ; 
he would feel it is inferior to the Western German 
because the rate of housing development is much 
slower. An Indian clerk who has a sweeper, an ayah, 
and a bearer would feel effortlessly better off than 
an American manager who cannot find a single servant. 
Life is a good deal more complex than chauvinism 
would suggest, and for the sake of being objective, 
many factors have to be taken into account for a fair 
comparison of the levels of living in different countries. 
Mr. J. Meraud studies a few fallacies due to partial 
comparisons (*). He first notes that both capital and 
income should be noted before comparing conditions, 
capital being the stock of goods accumulated in the 
past, and income being the stock recently produced 
or immediately consumed. If we calculate the per- 
centage of lodgings sheltering more than 1.5 persons, 
nations are arranged in the following descending order, 
Sweden, France, West Germany, Belgium; but if we 
take as point of comparison the number of houses 





(*) Revue de l’Action Populaire, Dec. 1955 
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built in 1952, the order becomes: West ‘Germany, 
Sweden, Belgium, France. Similar inversions would 
appear if other factors were considered, e.g. the number 
of cars produced, cars owned or cars bought during 
a given year. 


A’ question suggested by the preceding remarks 
arises spontaneously ; when comparing conditions of 
life between nations, must one rank them according 
to the wealth and the facilities available or the wealth 
and facilities actually utilised ? Should we calculate 
the railway mileage per square mile, the number of 
miles of railway-line per inhabitant, the number of 
bogies per inhabitant, the number of inhabitants per 
bogie available, or the number of miles actually cover- 
ed per inhabitant ? In the line of health and sanitation, 
unexpected contrasts are recorded; the number of 
people per doctor is 750 in the U.S. A., 1,200 in France, 
1,400 in Sweden ; the number of people per hospital 
beds is 70 in France, 90 in Sweden, 102 in the U.S.A. (*); 
the infant death-rate per 1,000 living births is 29 in 
the U.S.A., 21 in Sweden, 46 in France. 


UNESCO at Work 

It was with a view to facilitate international com- 
parisons, that in 1954 a Committee of experts, convened 
by the UNESCO secretary-general jointly with the 
LL.O. and U.N_E.S.C.O., submitted a report on inter- 
national definitions and measurements of standards and 
levels of living ; it was commented upon by govern- 
ments, the Statistical Commission, the Food and Agri- 


—_—— 


(*) U. N. O. Yearly Statistics, 1953. The definition of doctor 
or of hospital-bed should be elucidated. 
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culture Commission, the World Health Organisation, 
and various trade-unions and other volunteer organi- 
sations in the course of 1955. Their findings invite 
discussions. 

In international terminology, “level of living ” re- 
fers to actual conditions, to what is; “standard of 
living” to the conditions people regard as fitting and 
proper, to what should be; and “norm of living” to 
desirable conditions for specific purposes (v.g. scale of 
wages fixed in a labour contract). 


The level of living should be the resultant of 
various components; the proposed components were 
twelve in number : health, including demographic con- 
ditions, food and nutrition, education including literacy 
and skilis, conditions of work, employment situation, 
aggregate consumption and savings, transportation, 
housing including household facilities, clothing, recrea- 
tion and entertainment, social security, human freedom. 


Finally, the bearing of each component is to be 
estimated by means of parameters, which were called 
indicators, specific factors of a certain component 
which might measure its value, e.g. calories and protein 
content in food and nutrition (°). 


Health Indicators 
For the measurement of health, the following indi- 
cators were proposed (*) : expectation of life at birth, 


(5) UNESCO Social Commission, E/CN5/299 and 302. 
(6) Indicators were proposed only for the first seven com- 
ponents. 
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crude death-rate, infant mortality rate, number of hos- 
pital beds in relation to the population, number of 
physicians in relation to the population. Such indi- 
cators have the great merit of allowing “ quantifica- 
tion”, but they call for discussion. Though they 
purport to express only what is <the level of living), 
they may in a hidden manner contain a reference to 
what should be (standard of living) e.g. the mention 
of life-expectation at birth and crude death-rate implies 
that longevity is desirable. On the other hand, life- 
expectation or crude death-rate do not necessarily re- 
flect the state of health itself in a community ; in some 
countries where marked improvement is shown in the 
tuberculosis death-rate, there has not been a corres- 
ponding fall in the number of tuberculosis cases. Again 
the sum total of degenerative diseases tends to increase 
with longevity. The indicators submitted have their 
limitations. Other indicators are desirable. Among 
other recommendations, the representative of W. H. O. 
suggested that search for health-indicators could be 
made in various fields: nutrition (crude deficiencies, 
growth and development), communicable diseases 
(parasitic, bacteriological, rickettsial and virus), en- 
vironmental conditions (water supply, disposal of 
excreta, overcrowding in houses,) death-rates by causes, 
(sex, age and social groups), morbidity and incapacity 
Statistics (sickness rates, absenteeism from school or 
work, accidents, incapacity), mental health (suicides, 
homicides, delinquency, drug addiction, alcoholism). 


Such a study of the health component of the levels 
of living and the choice of indicators will take time. 
It involves research in many fields e.g. medicine, socio- 
logy, genetics, economics and statistics. It should be 
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carried out not only for individuals but at the house- 
hold level. This would suppose that indicators be 
well defined, and be maintained for a long period of 
time, so as to permit somewhat safe conclusions about 
the progress or regress of health in the same country 
at successive intervals. Moreover a like study and 
like choice of indicators should be adopted by all 
countries ; failing which any comparison on an inter- 
national scale would be meaningless. Were even an 
“average level of health” to be obtained in that man- 
her, it would be hardly illuminating. From the social 
point of view, it would be most desirable to divide 
the study and collation of statistics according to the 
various groups of the population, assorted according to 
age, sex, income and region. 


Finally it must be noted that the surveys made 
so far yield information which is negative ; they bear 
on disease and death rather than on health. As health 
indicators, one would like to list factors which positive- 
ly promote vigour and longevity, in other words the 
contribution made to health by recreation, security 
in employment, mental health, domestic and civic 
peace and other such elements. All are not mathe- 
matically measureable, but a descriptive background 
of the region, climate, culture and social conditions 
would be necessary to give all “ quantifiable ” indicators 
their proper focus. 





Calculating Indicators 

When quantitative measurements are possible, 
there remains the difficulty of dealing with the ele- 
ment of quality. The number of shoes, boots, slippers 
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and all varieties of footgear does not tell us all about 
the level of living; one class may buy 20% more 
shoes and pay 66% more than another. Must the 
extra' expenditure be supposed to correspond to a 
superior quality ? One may assume it is so when all 
the transactions take place in the same country or 
at least in the same region. It will rarely be so in 
different countries. Much of the difference in price 
will largely be due not to quality, but to extrinsic 
factors : difference in the effective demand and supply 
in the two markets; also difference in the monetary 
units. At times quality is estimated in terms of other 
elements v.g. the quality of a car is valued in terms 
of its weight, a very approximative estimate, but even 
so comparisons between nations remains difficult. 
Mr. J. Méraud quotes an instance noted by the O.E.E.C.: 
taking the U.S.A. as the standard with an index 100, 
the number of cars purchased per head was 100 in 
the USA, 9.1 in France, 7.8 in U.K., 7.1in West Germany, 
38 in Italy, if quality is not taken into account; on 
the contrary if the quality (measured in weight) is 
calculated, the ratio becomes 100 in the USA, 7 in 
France, 5 in U.K., 3 in West Germany, 2 in Italy. 


The above example brings out the perplexity there 
may be in choosing between two indicators for the same 
component of the level of living. What would it be 
if there were a few others? What if we align the 
various components with their several indicators ? 





Could we not turn the difficulty by resorting to 
physico-chemical units of measurements ? Fuels could 
be compared in terms of thermic units, drinks in 
terms of alcohol contents, etc. But is a living being 
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reducible to physico-chemistry ? Is not a menu dif- 
ferent from an ingurgitation of calories? Have taste 
and custom no bearing on the style of living ? More- 
over the caloric content is no correct measurement of 
nutrition. Can we compare diet in France and Turkey 
when the available daily calories per head in the first 
(2.850) is made up of 40 per cent calories from 
vegetable source and 28 per cent from animal origin 
whilst in the other the percentages corresponding are 
71 and 9 of their total (2.650). Similar remarks can 
be made on the diets of India, Ceylon, China, Indo- 
China, Indonesia, and Japan. (7) 


Money as Measure 

In order to bring clarity and ease in comparisons, 
it is natural that research workers should seek to 
work out and find one single unit in which all, or 
at least, the material indicators could be expressed, 
and quite as naturally attention was from the first 
given to money. At first sight, it looked a very con- 
venient unit of measurement. Both national income 
and national consumption, can be expressed in money, 
though they are different (the national income includ- 
ing consumption, and investments for future produc- 
tion) and though the measurements are only approxi- 
mate. For purposes of international comparisons, one 
should however note that a variable proportion of the 


(7) Indian diet is said to have had in 1949/50 as per capita per 
diem at retail level 1702 calories with 43.4 grams of 
proteins (5.7 grams having an animal origin). Is such 
an averaging of diet useful for international comparison? 
Is it even meaningful within India with all her regional 


and social complex? Cf. Economic Survey of Asia, 1950. 


(U. N, O. publications) p. 203. 
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income is devoted to investments: The real trouble 
comes from the many currencies in existence and their 
variable fortune. The official exchange-rates can be 
utilised for passing from one currency to another, but 
they do not help much to estimate the relative pur- 
chasing power of a currency in its own country. The 
comparison would call not for a rate of exchange but 
for a rate of “ equivalency ”. The comparison is hardly 
possible even in the Steel-coal Community of West 
Europe. The Belgian franc will fetch 70 French francs 
on the exchange, but will buy in Belgium what is 
bought in France for 76.5 francs. The purchasing 
power of a currency partly depends on the structure 
of an individual’s consumption. For an American 
desirous of living in American style one dollar pur- 
chased in the USA (1950) what was purchased by 
313 francs in France; but for a Frenchman living in 
French style the same dollar had no greater purchasing 
power than 223 francs in France. A commodity largely 
in use in France is dearer in the USA where it is 
not so easily available ; which suggests that when 
you are in Rome, it is cheaper to do as the Romans 
do. What then should we take as rate of equivalency 
in levels of living ? Certainly not the official exchange 
rate which was 350 francs to the dollar, but should 
it be 223 or 313 francs to the dollar? Statisticians 
usually would take the geometric mean, 264. 264 is an 
exact number, but what does it measure exactly in 
terms of human satisfaction ? 


Further Questions 

The preceding observations were made on the hypo- 
thesis that the countries had their level of living kept 
at the same ratio between their real wealth and their 
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actual consumption. As happens for individuals, some 
nations may be eating up their capital and consume 
more than their income would justify, whilst others 
carefully measure their consumption on their real pro- 
duce. And how are we to estimate the national wealth, 
were it only with regard to the stock of goods produced 
in the past and liable to depreciation or appreciation ? 


In any case one could not translate into financial 
dialect the value of climate, monuments, museums, 
libraries, exhibitions, cultural heritage, educational 
facilities, etc. Could even one estimate in money life- 
expectation, number of working hours, number of 
rooms per inhabitant, facilities for transport, etc. ? 
One could of course take one given country as basis 
and fabricate indicators in a necessarily arbitrary 
manner, and then adjust the parallel indicators else- 
where in an equally arbitrary fashion. That would 
be comparing numbers and nothing else. The effort 
to align all such indicators, giving each one its suitable 
importance, and building up a grandiose synthesis so 
as to have a single indicator, the resultant of all the 
components of the level of living, would be without 
meaning whatever. On the other hand, it is instructive 
to take the components one by one, note the glaring 
differences between levels of living between different 
classes, different regions and different nations, and 
then attempt a more uniform levelling of conditions 
of life, provided it be a levelling up. 


The Statistical Commission of the U.N.O. drew 
the following conclusions of its study and of the dis- 
cussions which followed; they are commended to the 
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attention of social workers, were it only for fostering 
a vocabulary common to all: 

“ (a) No single index of the level of living can 
be devised to measure as a whole the difference in 
levels of living between countries ; 


(b) No type of monetary index as a general in- 
ternational measure of levels of living can be recom- 
mended ; 

(c) The problems of levels of living should be 
approached by analysis of many “components” re- 
presenting generally recognized values (such as those 
in the fields of health, nutrition, education, etc.) and 
by the use of various “ indicators ” for the many types 
of components ; 

(d) The statistical analysis of “indicators” and 
“components” should be accompanied by background 
information of a descriptive nature ; 


(e) In addition to current efforts in the field of 
economic and social statistics to improve the factual 
basis of various inter-country comparisons, family- 
studies should be undertaken for the purpose of secur- 
ing more comprehensive information on the actual 
conditions of life and work of individual and families ; 


(f) Annual reports on levels of living, as request- 
ed by the General Assembly, would not be fessible 
at present.” 


Those resolutions reveal the realistic and compre- 
hensive spirit with which the U.N.O. and its various 
sections are working in order to know what man has, 
and what he needs, so that in some distant future 
he may have what he has not. 

A. Lallemand 
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py ae) a better eetel C Aedes : 


Founded in 1919, the International Labour Organi- 
sation (I. L. O.) is one of the oldest specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. It is, in fact, the sole survivor 
of the intergovernmental organisations set up after 
World War I. 


In order to bring together all those concerned with 
any kind of industry, the I.L.O. is composed of workers, 
employers and government representatives. The re- 
presentatives of management and labour who attend 
its conventions and meetings vote according to the 
wishes of the employer and worker organisations in 
their respective countries. They, together with the 
representatives of member governments, constitute 
the “ tripartite” structure which makes the I.L.0O. dif- 
ferent from all other intergovernmental agencies. 


The Tenth Report of the IL.O. (International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1956) follows the pattern of 
previous reports. It attempts no more than to give 
a general picture of the Organisation’s main activities, 
so that the Economic and Social Council may be able 
to fulfil the functions of co-ordination between the 
two organisations. 


The Report is divided into four parts or chapters. 


The first two chapters describe in detail the I.L.O.’s 
activities in a number of fields within its competence, 





* Vide Tenth Report of the International Labour Office, 
Geneva 1956. 
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and it sets out to give a broad picture of the different 
methods of work. The activities undertaken include 
such items as management-labour relations, man-power 
and productivity problems, the development of co- 
operation and handicrafts, social security and living 
and working conditions, Then follows a description of 
the different methods used by the I. L. O. studies, 
research, preparation of international standards, opera- 
tional work and technical assistance, collaboration with 
other organisations, etc. in each field of activity. 


During the year 1955, the main concern of the 
L.L.O. would seem to have been labour-management 
relations, both in the national economy and in parti- 
cular industries and undertakings. Doubtless, this con- 
cern sprang from the rapid changes in the economic 
and industrial structure and to diverse and complex 
repercussions of these developments on labour-manage- 
ment relations in various countries. These problems 
were considered at the International Labour Conference 
held in June, 1955, and about 144 delegates and ob- 
servers took part in the discussion. From the record 
of proceedings it would appear that two special view- 
points were stressed at the Conference : firstly, a need 
of a better realisation of the basic factors, such as 
freedom of association, improved living conditions, and 
so on, affecting labour-management relations; and 
secondly, the importance of the psychological factors 
in industrial relations. 


Many delegates supplied instructive information 
on the ways in which industrial relations were organis- 
ed in their respective countries. Thus, information was 
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given on the scope of freely negotiated collective agree- 
ments in the United States, Canada and the Scandi- 
navian countries. Delegates from the Federal Republic 
of Germany explained the working of co-management 
systems in certain of their undertakings. At the 
conclusion of the discussion a resolution was drawn 
up requesting the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to draw up a practical programme of 
action on the basis of proposals to be submitted to it 
by the Director General after reviewing the I.L.0.’s 
activities. 


The third chapter of the Report is concerned with 
the work done by the I.L.O. in connection with the 
protection of the workers’ rights, and so supplements, 
in some manner, the work of the United Nations in 
the field of human rights in general. Various aspects 
of the workers’ rights are considered in turn: freedom 
of association, the campaign against forced labour, the 
abolition of penal sanctions for breaches of contract 
of employment, discrimination in employment, and 
the work regarding the status of women which the 
I.L.O. has been carrying out during the past year in 
co-operation with the United Nations. 


With regard to alleged breaches of freedom of as- 
sociation, it is interesting to note that 138 cases were 
submitted to the I.L.O. on Freedom of Association, 
which was set up in November, 1951. The Committee 
has completed the examination of 113 of these cases: 
in 44 cases the Committee formulated certain obser- 
vations and recommendations for consideration by the 
governments concerned ; 46 cases were dismissed, after 
full examination of their merits, as not calling for 
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any further consideration ; 20 cases were dismissed 
without being communicated to the governments con- 
cerned on the ground that the complainant had not 
made any case calling for an answer by the govern- 
ment ; other cases are at various stages of examination. 
It needs no deep reflection to understand that the 
success of the Committee on Freedom of Association 
depends by and large on a good measure of active co- 
operation between the various member governments, 
the Trade Unions and the Committee. 


The fourth and last chapter of the Report is really 
an account of information required of the I.L.0O. by 
the United Nations Economic and Social Council. 
Whereas, the first three chapters described the work 
done by the I.L.O. by reviewing it under different 
technical heads, the last chapter gives details on matters 
of general interest, including the prevailing situation 
with regard to the application of international labour 
Conventions and Recommendations, general problems 
of I.L.O. technical assistance, projects cancelled or de- 
ferred in the I.L.0.’s programme for 1957 and the main 
features of I.L.O. co-operation with the United Nations 
and other international organisations. 


As is well known the International Labour Organi- 
sation shows the way, but it does not command. Hence, 
member countries are not bound to observe Conven- 
tions which they have not ratified. In fact, it is up 
to the citizens of the different member States through- 
out their legislative bodies to urge their governments to 
ratify the Conventions of the I.L.0. The year 1955, 
according to the Report, shows good progress in the 
way of ratification of Conventions. 
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During the past year, the I.L.O. received 65 rati- 
fications of international labour Conventions, from 20 
member countries, Of these nine European countries 
communicated 30 ratifications ; seven countries of Asia 
and the Near and Middle East accounted for 16 rati- 
fications and four American countries for a further 19, 
The total number of ratifications now stands at 1,527. 


In the field of technical assistance, the I.L.O. set 
up a new record in 1956, as the following table makes 
clear : 


ITEM 1950-51 1952 1953 1954 1955 
(18 months) 


I. Experts. 

Number engag- 65 134 125 70 144 
ed during the 

year 

Number on as- 37 101 110 94 165 


signment at the 
end of the year 


II. Fellows and 
worker-trainees 


Fellowships 6 212 135 125 114 
Worker-trainees os 180 206 259 306 
awards 

Study grants at ae 94 72 122 153 
I.L.O. seminars. 

III. Equipment — 23,059 149,000 154,701 166,709 


supplied (value 
in U.S. dollars) 


IV. Total ex- 336,316 1,876,454 2,268,106 1,983,933 2,632,222 
penditure (in U.S. 
dollars). 
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The Report which covers 87 pages like its prede- 
cessor provides ample material for an excellent study 
of the working of the LL.O. But that is not all. It 
brings home to the ordinary man and woman the 
assurance that, with their co-operation, a better and 
more just social order is still possible. 


C. C. Clump 


TR cacauiiallion 


Summary of an address of His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
On Painless Childbirth to European Doctors 
of the Institute of Genetics, Rome, Jan. 8, 1956 


Outline of the New Method 


1. Its relation with the past. 


Basing himself on common human experience, on current 
opinions of recent times and especially on the texts of Holy 
Scripture, the Holy Father draws attention to the fact fhat 
mothers give birth in the most lively and anguished suffering. 
The new method is opposed to this. 


2. The new method considered in itself. 


Two general considerations put forward by the supporters 
of the new method guide and orientate whoever desire to 
outline its principal elements: the first concerns the difference 
between painless activity and painful activity of organs and 
members. The second concerns the origin of pain and its 
connection with organic function. 


The functions of the organism when normal and accom- 
plished in a proper manner, it is said, are not accompanied 
by any painful sensation. Otherwise nature would contradict 
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herself. Now normal childbirth is a natural function and 
therefore, should take place without pain, Whence, then, does 
such pain derive ? 


The sensation of pain, it is replied, is set in motion and 
controlled by the cerebral cortex which receives stimuli and 
signals from the whole organism. The reaction to such stimuli 
are very different — some have a very precise character and 
are associated by nature with determined processes (absolute 
reflexes). Others, have neither their character nor their con- 
nections fixed by nature but are determined by other factors 
(conditioned reflexes). 


The sensation of pain is among those reflexes (absolute or 
conditioned) which arise from the cerebral cortex. Experience 
has proved that it is possible to call up sensations of pain, 
even when the stimulus which is used is, by itself, totally 
incapable of doing so. 


In human ‘relations, these conditioned reflexes have a 
most efficacious agent, viz, language, the spoken and written 
word, or the opinion prevailing in a group. 


Hence, pain experienced in childbirth is understandable, 
and some authors attribute it to contrary conditioned reflexes 
set in motion by erroneous ideological and emotional reflexes. 
The followers of the Russian Pavlov (physiologists, psycho- 
logists, gynecologists) availing themselves of their master’s 
research into conditioned reflexes treat the question as fol- 
lows: 


3. The basis of the new method. 

Childbirth has not always been painful, but has become 
so due to conditioned reflexes. These may have originated 
in the first painful childbirth, while heredity also plays its 
part, but these are only secondary factors. The chief motive 
is language. 


Childbirth is described as “the mother’s difficult hour”, 
and said to be a torture imposed by nature. This association 
«created by the environment causes both the fear and pain of 
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childbirth. Hence, when labour begins and the muscles of 
the uterus contract, the defence reaction against pain sets 
in. This pain provokes a muscular cramp which in turn 
causes increased suffering. So labour pains are real but 
caused by a falsely interpreted cause. 


The normal contractions and organic sensations accom- 
panying childbirth are not interpreted as natural by the central 
organs, but are deviated into the region of painful sensations 
due to the conditioned reflexes. 


4. The purpose of the new method. 


Hence, the aim and purpose of painless obstetrics tis clear. 
By applying scientifically acquired knowledge it must break 
the association, already taken for granted, between the natural 
sensations of the contractions of the uterus with the pain 
reactions of the cerebal cortex. In this way, while negative 
teflexes are suppressed, positive reflexes are established to 
replace the negative ones. 


5. The mractical application of the new method. 

The practical application of this method consists in giving 
mothers (long before the period of childbirth) intensive 
instructions about the natural process which takes place in 
them during pregnancy and during labour. While they may 
know something about this in a general vague manner, many 
Points still remain obscure and this may lead to false inter- 
pretations. Moreover, these instructions must help eliminate 
those characteristic conditioned reflexes nourished by anxiety 
and fear. 


At the same time appeal is made to the mother’s will 
and emotion not to allow feelings of fear to arise which are 
based on false foundations. Thus, the mother is conditioned 
to reject the impression of pains which though felt, are not, 
as she is taught, justified, because they are based on a false 
interpretation of the sensation of the contracting uterus. The 
mother is taught to consider the natural grandeur and dignity 
of what she. accomplishes at childbirth. Detailed technical 
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instructions are given mothers to insure normal labour and 
delivery: they are taught how to exert their muscles, how 
to breath properly. This instruction is given by way of 
practical exercises so that the technique may be familiar at 
the time of childbirth. 


Then there is the question of making the mother actively 
share in the process of childbirth. She is not to remain 
merely passive. In fact, she is taught to adopt an active 
attitude and bring the process under the control of her in- 
tellect, will and emotions. In this way, she helps to bring 
childbirth to its termination in the manner intended by nature 
and with her aid. 


During the period of labour the mother is not left to her 
own resources, but is under the supervision of trained persons 
who remind her of what she has learnt, and who at the proper 
moment, point out what she should do, avoid or change. 
They help her to correct mistakes, and anomalies which may 


appear. 


This, according to Russian researchers jis, in essence, the 
theory and practice of painless childbirth. The Englishman, 
Grantly Dick Read, has perfected a theory and technique not 
unlike that of the Russians, but his philosophical and meta- 
physical postulates differ substantially from that of the 
Russians, because his are not based, like theirs, on a materialis- 
tic concept. 


6. The extent and success of the new method. 


The new method (also called psycho-prophylactic) is as- 
serted to have been used in Russia and China in hundreds 
of thousands of cases. In the West many municipal hospitals 
have spedial sections for this purpose. In France, the Com- 
munists have one maternity hospital organised according to 
this method, and there are two Catholic institutions which 
have adopted this method. As to the success of this method, 
it is believed that 85 to 90 per cent births taking place ac- 
cording to this method have been really painless. 
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Evaluation of the New Method 


1. Scientific evaluation. 


The new method has elements which are scientifically 
established, others have only a high probability, and still 
others remain problematic, at least for the present. Thus, 
it is scientifically established, in a general sense, that con- 
ditioned reflexes do exist, that some emotional conditions can 
be associated with certain events and this can be verified with 
regard to pain. But, for the present, there is no evidence to 


show that the pains of childbirth are due exclusively to this 
cause. 


Again, to claim that nature would contradict herself if 
she made childbirth an intensely painful act, is not admitted 
by all. The latter hold that it is perfectly comprehensible, 
physiologically and psychologically, that nature in her solici- 
tude for mother and child, should have chosen this means 
to bring about a consciousness of the importance of this act. 


Here we must keep in mind the distinction between ‘truth’ 
and ‘affirmation’ of the truth. If nature made childbirth 
painless in factual reality, if later it became painful due to 
conditioned reflexes, if it can be made painless again, if all 
this is not merely affirmed, asserted, interpreted, but really 
demonstrated, it follows that the scientific results are true. 
If this is not so, at least for the present, then the conclusion 
are merely scientific “ hypotheses ’”’. 


Without passing any judgement, at present, upon the 
scientific certitude of the new method, we now examine it 
from the moral viewpoint. 


2. Ethical Evaluation. 

Is this method morally irreproachable? Taking into ac- 
count the object, end and motive of the method, the answer 
briefly given is: “Considered in itself, it contains nothing 
that can be criticized from the moral point of view.” 
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The instruction given about the natural process of child- 
birth, the correction of false interpretations of organic sen- 
sations and the invitation to correct them, the influence to 
avoid groundless anxiety and fear, and the assistance given 
to the mother so that she may help the natural process — all 
these are positive values to which no reproach can be made, 
They are benefits to the mother in childbirth and fully con- 
form to the Will of the Creator. From this point of view, 
then, the method is a natural elevating influence, protecting 
the mother from superficiality and levity. It influences her 
personality, so that at the very important moment of child- 
birth she may manifest the firmness and solidity of her 
character. 


From other points of view, also, the method can lead to 
positive moral achievements. If childbirth is free from pain 
and fear, that very fact may often reduce any inducement 
to commit immoral acts in the use of marriage rights. 


With respect to the motives and purpose of the aids 
given to the mother in childbirth, the material action as 
such has no moral implication. It can and should be done 
for motives and for a purpose which are irreproachable, eg. 
the interest presented by a purely scientific fact; the noble 
sentiment of love for the human person in the mother which 
wants to do her good; a deep religious and Christian feeling 
which is inspired by the ideals of living Christianity. 


Yet, sometimes, the assistance given to the mother may 
seek an end and yield to motives which are immoral, In 
this case, the personal action of the individual is judged to 
be wrong. The immoral motive, however, does not change 
the assistance given at childbirth, which is good in itself, 
into something which ‘is wrong. So also, an assistance which 
is good in itself cannot justify a bad motive. 


3. Theological evaluation. 

Is the new method materialistic? Is it opposed to Holy 
Scripture and to Christianity? Here one must remember 
that the ideology of a researcher and scholar is not itself 
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a proof of the truth and value of what he discovers and 
expounds, The theorems of Pythagoras, or the observations 
of Hippocrates which have been recognised as correct, the 
discoveries of Pasteur, the hereditary laws of Mendel, do not 
owe their truth to the moral or religious ideas of their 
authors. These scientific acquisitions are true in so far as 
they correspond to objective reality. Even a materialistic 
scholar-can make a real scientific discovery, but this is no 
argument favouring his materialistic ideas. The same applies 
to the new method of painless childbirth. 


It is even less true to say that the scientific results are 
true and demonstrated as such, because their authors and 
their culture are materialistic! The criterions of truth are 
elsewhere. The convinced Christian finds nothing in his philo- 
sophical ideas and culture which prevents him from occupy- 
ing himself in the theory and practise with the new method. 
He knows that reality and truth are not always identical 
with their interpretation and systematization, and so it is 
possible to accept the one and reject the other. 


4. The new method and Holy Scripture. 

A criticism of the new method from the view point of 
theology must take into account Holy Seripture, because 
materialists claim that there is a great contradiction between 
the truth of science and Holy Scripture. 


Even though Holy Scripture (Gen. 10) speaks of the pain 
of childbirth, this does not mean that God forbade men to 
use the resources of the earth to make progress, to make 
life more bearable and lighten the burden of work and pain, 
fatigue and sickness and death (Gen., 1. 25). 


So in punishing Eve God did not forbid mothers to use 
means which would render childbirth easier and less painful. 
One must not seek subterfuges for the word of Holy Scripture. 
They remain true in the sense intended and expressed by 
the Creator, viz., motherhood will give the mother much 
suffering to bear. In what precise manner did God conceive 


this chastisement and how will he carry it out? Holy Scripture 
does not say. 
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Some hold that childbirth was originally painless and 
became painful later due to auto-suggestion, hetero-suggestion, 
arbitrary associations and conditioned reflexes. So far these 
assertions have not been proved. 


Science and technique, therefore, can use the conclusions 
of experimental psychology, of physiology and of the psycho 
prophylactic method in order to eliminate the source of error 
and painful conditioned reflexes to make childbirth painless. 
Holy Scripture does not forbid this. 


5. Final considerations on Christian Obstetrices. 

Christian charity has ever taken an interest in mothers 
at the time of their confinement. This is applicable at the 
present time to the discoveries of the new method, in the 
measure to which they meet the approval of serious scholars. 
Christian obstetrics can here incorporate into its principles 
and method all that is correct and justified. Yet it must 
not be content with these in the case of patients who are 
capable of receiving more, nor must it give up anything of 
the religious values which it has turned to account up to the 
present time. 


For the Christian suffering has a positive value. There 
are two points which must be emphasised here: Christianity 
does not interpret suffering and the cross as merely negative. 
If the new method spare the mother the pains of labour, she 
«an accept it without any scruple of conscience, but she is 
not obliged to do so. In the case of partial success or failure, 
she knows that suffering can be a source of good if she bears 
it with God and in obedience to His Will. 


For the Christian technological progress can have no 
absolute value as it has for the materialist. Hence, a second 
remark: Christian obstetrics do not attribute absolute value 
to the progress of science and the perfection of technique. 
On the contrary, that attitude is regarded as natural by 
materialists, and by a materialist concept of life. For them 
it serves as a religion or a substitute for religion. Though the 
Christian applauds new scientific discoveries and uses them, 
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he rejects all exaggerated glorification of science and culture. 
In their regard too, he repeats as ever and always: “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and His Justice.” 


The highest and ultimate value for man is to be found, 
not in science or technique, but in the love of God and de- 
votion to Him. Hence, when faced with the scientific discovery 
of painless childbirth, the Christian does not admire it un- 
reservedly nor does he use it with exaggerated haste. He 
judges it in a positive manner and with reflection, in the 
light of right reason, and the more vivid light of faith and 
love which come from God and from the Cross of Christ. 


Cc. C. C. 


Bock 4 Survey 


Sadhus 


Sadhus are very much in the news these days. They 
have formed the Bharat Sadhu Samaj, a sort of national union 
of all the Sadhus, with a view to work for the country’s 
good in general and the furthering of the second Five Year 
Plan in particular. Meetings have been held, at one of which 
the Minister for Planning Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda himself pre- 
sided, and resolutions have been taken. Great things are 
expected, 


Meanwhile news comes from Delhi to say that a private 
member has introduced a Bill in the Lok Sabha to provide 
for the registration and licensing of Sadhus and Sanyasis 
in India. The Statements of Objects and Reasons has this 
much to say: “In our country the number of Sadhus and 
Sanyasis is increasing day by day. In the guise of a saintly 
order most of them indulge in vices, begging and other anti- 
Social acts, which is undesirable and which, if not checked, 
will help the crime incidence to increase unabated. The Bill 
will in the first instance help to have their exact number 
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by maintaining an all-India Register. It will also save the 
saintly order from infamy and unnecessary exploitation. It 
will also help Government in the detection of many crimes 
in which so-called Sadhus and Sanyasis have a hand.” 


According to Section 2 of the Bill a “sadhu or sanyasi 
includes a person who professes to belong to any religious 
institution or order or Mutt established or maintained for 
the preservation and promotion of the tenets or traditions of 
any Hindu religious denomination or any section thereof.” 


As ‘it is seen in this definition the Bill refers to sadhus 
and sanyasis of the Hindu religion only. 


The Bill lays down that no one may call himself a sadhu 
or sanyasi unless he has been registered and has obtained on 
application, a licence from the licensing authority. This re- 
gistration must be done immediately on becoming a sadhu 
or sanyasi. 


The licensing authority is to maintain a register in which 
particulars concerning the name of the sadhu before and 
after initiation, his age, sex and religion, his means of livli- 
hood before and after initiation, his domicile and the name 
of the institution he belongs to are set forth. Every year the 
same authority will publish a list of the sadhus and sanyasis. 


Though the licence obtained will be good for ten years 
the licensing authority may withdraw, cancel or suspend a 
licence if he is satisfied that the sadhu is leading an immoral 
or otherwise unworthy life. 


A sadhu or sanyasi who has not been registered and has 
mot obtained a licence is liable to be prosecuted and, if 
convicted, may be punished with a fine which may extend 
to five hundred rupees, and imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to two years or with both. 


The Sadhu is bound under pain of severe penalties to 
observe faithfully the terms and conditions of the licence 
granted to him. 
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Two remarks may be made about this Bill. First the 
solicitude of our legislators to provide for all matters political, 
social and religious, though in doing so they may endanger 
the fundamental rights of the citizen, seems to have no limits. 
Secondly, it might afford some consolation to think that it 
is not only the Christian missionaries, foreign and indigenous, 
who are suspected of “fraud, force and other illicit means - 
in their work but also persons of the majority community 
who belong to “saintly orders”, The Bill has been sponsored 
by Mr. Radha Raman. 


M. Ps. 


No one can blame the Government for not taking good 
care of our legislators. They are provided free living quarters, 
free railway travel — free air travel is still under conside- 
ration — a goodly monthly allowance. A recent issue of the 
Lok Sabha journal brought to the Members of Parliament 
the following item of good news: 


“On the recommendations of the Joint Commiittee of 
Chairmen, House Committees of both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the C. P. W. D. have agreed to provide the following 
additional services to members on request on payment of 
Rs. 1—12—0 per flat per month. 


(1) Daily cleaning of bath rooms, floors, wash basin, mirror. 


(2) Daily cleaning of W. Cs, with Vim powder. (Powder to 
be supplied by the M. P.) 


(3) Cleaning of cobwebs once in a fortnight.” 


With homes spotless, spick and span, our MPs, should be 
able to devote more time and energy to legislative work. It 
might also give them some more time to pay an occasional 
visit to the slums in and around the Nation’s Capital. 


Food-Stuffs 


Prices of all commodities have been rising steadily during 
the last few months. This is especially the case in the matter 
of foodstuffs. Various reasons are given for this such as 
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smaller production of foodgrains, hoarding, speculative trading 
and to some extent deficit financing. The wholesale price 
index for the week ended August 4, 1956, stood at 392.5 com- 
pared to 315.7 in August 1955. It is true that prices had 
fallen during 1955. But all the same it is a fact that prices are 
showing an upward trend. 


To bring down the prices of foodstuffs and to provide for 
future eventualities the Government of India have entered 
into an Agreement with the Government of the United States 
of America for the purchase of American farm surpluses 
costing 360 million dollars (Rs. 172 crores). India will buy 
wheat, rice, cotton and milk powder. The terms are very 
generous. Since the inception of the first Five Year Plan 
India has received from the United States nearly Rs. 500 
crores in loans and grants. When one considers that all 
this help comes in spite of all the unkindly talk one hears 
in India against the United States one cannot but admire 
the generosity of the people of America. Mr. Nehru how- 
ever made up for the deficiency recently when he publicly 
thanked the American government for their kindness. 


Governments are making an all out effort to bring down 
the prices of foodstuffs and other essential consumer goods. 
10,000 fair-price shops will be opened throughout the country 
immediately, certain monetary restrictions will be imposed 
and dealers will be asked to declare their stocks. Several 
hundred thousand tons of wheat and rice will be imported 
within the next few months. 


Floods and drought have done much harm to crops this 
year in many parts of the country. This will only add to 
the difficulty. But it is hoped that imports will off-set the 
rise and prices will come down or at least will not rise any 
higher. 





Solar Energy 


When people had almost forgotten the solar cooker which 
some years ago was so much in the news and had raised 
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such high hopes in the hearts of housewives, word comes 
from Gujarat to say that a young student of a Technical 
Institute there has invented, or is about to invent, a radio 
receiver which will work on solar energy. The Government 
must have been highly impressed for it has granted to the 
student a sum of Rs. 500 to enable him to purchase necessary 
equipment. He will also receive a monthly allowance of 
Rs. 50 for his personal expenses. We hope Joshua will com- 
mand the sun to stay put till we have heard the 9 pm. news 
bulletin broadcast by All India Radio. 


Celibacy 


At a function in Coimbatore recently the Governor of 
Madras, who evidently is no believer in Family Planning, 
advised the members of the Ramakrishna Mission to give up 
celibate lives. “I will advise the people to close the doors 
on you unless you marry and have large families,” he told 
the missionaries. He is also reported to have wondered why 
so many young ladies prefer education to marriage and con- 
tinuation of the species. 


It is really remarkable on what a variety of subjects our 
Governors and ministers consider themselves qualified to dis- 
pense advice. After all freedom of speech is a fundamental 
right and the rulers are as much entitled to it as are the 
subjects. When the Central Government proposes to spend 
Rs. 5 crores on Family Planning, establish 2,500 clinics 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, distribute 
free certain types of contraceptives, start an All-India train- 
ing centre at Bombay to prepare personnel to man the Family 
Planning Clinics, the gubernatorial advice almost smacks of 
sabotage of the national effort. May the Lord protect him 
against the wrath of the Family Planners and their brood. 


Films 

The Government, said the Minister for Information and 
Broadcasting, Dr. B. V. Keskar, would soon be taking another 
step on the road to Socialistic Pattern by setting up a Pro- 


duction Bureau which would pre-censor film scripts. It seems 
there are many historical and other errors in scripts used 
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these days. The Film Censors are concerned only with films 
after they are produced. It is alleged that film producers 
deliberately put in pieces for the censors to cut off. As they 
cannot cut out everything a lot of objectional material gets 
through. If the script is censored before the production 
begins then the work of the censors would be made much 
simpler and the film-goer would be protected. That is all 
very well but the way human liberties are curtailed under 
one pretext or another, a person is entitled to ask wither 
we are heading. The chapter on Fundamental Rights in the 
Constitution is not meant to be just an ornament. 


Agricultural Projects 


Seven Agricultural Research Projects to be undertaken 
by the States have been included iin the second Five Year 
Plan of the Indian Agricultural Research Institute. These 
projects are Bee Keeping in Bihar; Vegetable Breeding sub- 
station in Punjab ; Plant Introduction sub-station to be opened 
in Travancore-Cochin, U. P., Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh; 
coordinated Plant Virus Scheme in Bombay and Punjab, Bihar, 
Madras and Madhya Bharat ; Bunt Control Scheme in Punjab 
and four regional sub-stations of I. A. R. I. to be opened in 
Madras, U.P., Assam and Rajasthan. 


Medical Care 


During the second Five Year Plan period Government 
will spend Rs. 1.51 crores on State schemes for providing 
dental care in district hospitals. 


A provision of Rs. 34.50 lakhs has been made for the 
development of the Homeopathic system of medicine. 


Ambar Charka 


During the first year of the second Plan 75,000 Ambar 
Charkas will be made. Madras State is allotted 20,000 of 
these. 


These modern charkas have been made much of, perhaps 
a bit too much. They are expected to solve to a great extent 
unemployment in rural areas, and supply plenty of cloth to 
people in all walks of life. But many, who have some 
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knowledge of textiles doubt whether the great expectations 
raised by the propagandists will be ever realised, even partially. 
A West German textile engineer, imported by our Govern- 
ment to express his views, has strongly opposed the adoption 
of a large scale Ambar Charka programme at the expense 
of the mill industry. In his opinion the cloth produced from 
the Ambar Charka yarn would be too expensive for most 
people. ‘Payment of higher wages to those working on the 
Ambar Charka without any compensatory higher production 
would result in higher production cost which would affect 
adversely the whole economy of the country. In her present 
financial position India could not afford to subsidise production 
of such cloth for a very long time. 


The new Finance Minister has raised the excise duty 
on certain types of cloth, with a view, it is said, to (curtail 
sales) and mop up excess profits. In spite of strong opposition 
the Lok Sabha has passed the Bill which provides for this 
raise in excise duty. 


Prices have risen so much that the purchasing power of 


the rupee, in term of pre-war wholesale prices, has slumped 
to less than one-fourth. 


N.C.C. & A.C.C. 


India will have 17 lakhs of cadets of the National Cadet 
Corps and the Auxiliary Cadet Corps at the end of the second 
Five Year Plan. Rs. 31.7 crores will be spent for this 
purpose. The N.C.C. will increase at the rate of 30,000 a 
year and the A.C.C. at the rate of 150,000 a year. The 
Strength of the N.C.C. at present is 570,000. 


The special features of the expansion are: the raising 
of 24 senior division technical units in various States, a 
marked expansion of the junior wing of the girl cadets, and 
the doubling of the strength of four air squadrons in Bombay, 
and Delhi and the creation of three new air squadrons in 
West Bengal, Orissa and Rajasthan. 


In the South women cadets. it is reported, have been 
permitted to wear saris on certain occasions. The sari might 
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reduce the operational value of the cadets but it should de- 
finitely add to the aesthetic value ! 


Patent Medicines 


With the coming into force of the Drugs (Amendment) 
Act, 1955, labels of patent and proprietary medicines should 
display in the prescribed form and in a manner readily 
intelligible to the medical profession, the true formula and 
the list of ingredients contained in them. 


The Central Drugs Laboratory will not register any more 
medicines with undisclosed formulae. Registration certificates 
hitherto granted have become inoperative. 


Pains, aches and ailments of every discription are always 
with us and so are remedies to cure every one of them. 
A lot of the so called patent medicines are no medicines at 
all. Besides doing harm to the body they rob the poor of 
their hard earned money. Now that the manufacturers are 
forced to disclose their formulae some check may be placed 
on the unscrupulous anti-social elements. 


Sewing Machines 


The Central Social Welfare Board has accepted a scheme 
sponsored by the Industry and Cofmmerce Ministry to supply 
sewing machines on a hire-purchase basis to women of low 
income groups, to enable them to earn a supplementary im- 
come. 


In the beginning the scheme will be tried on a limited 
scale in a few selected centres where the Board has the 
necessary agency for undertaking the work. 


Also envisaged in the scheme is the starting of production” 
centres, where garment making can be undertaken by women” 
who receive the machines. “ 


Initial payment to be made for a sewing machine will 
be about Rs. 25, the balance of the cost being recovered it~ 
monthly instalments. ; 


F.C. R. 

















